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Summary 

A question of the privileges of the House is a formal declaration by a Member of the House 
asserting that a situation has arisen affecting “the rights of the House collectively, its safety, 
dignity and the integrity of its proceedings.” Once a question of the privileges of the House is 
raised, the Speaker must, at some point, entertain the question and rule on its validity. The 
Speaker makes such a ruling with guidance from the House Parliamentarian based on House rule 
and precedent. If it is ruled to be valid, a question of the privileges of the House will be 
considered and possibly voted on by the House. 

The notion of questions of privilege predates Congress, but the House demonstrated a reluctance 
to define such a question for over a century. The chamber eventually found it necessary to create 
a definition as part of a rule that would prevent Members from consuming floor time under the 
pretext of raising a question of the privileges of the House. Despite the creation of the rule, 
however, raising a question of the privileges of the House continues to allow any Member to be 
recognized and to have a resolution read on the floor, even if the question is later ruled not to be 
valid. 

Questions recognized as valid comprise several categories, such as: 

• questions related to the organization of the House and the rights of Members to 
their seats or leadership positions, 

• questions related to the House’s constitutional prerogatives, such as their power 
to originate revenue legislation, 

• questions related to the conduct of Members, officers, and employees of the 
House, 

• questions related to the integrity of the legislative process, both in committee and 
on the House floor, and 

• questions related to the comfort, convenience, and safety of Members. 

Certain categories of questions have been held not to constitute valid questions of the privileges 
of the House, such as questions that are tantamount to a change in House rules, questions that 
seek to alter or prescribe a special rule reported from the House Rules Committee, and questions 
expressing legislative sentiment. 

From the 104 th Congress through the 1 13 th Congress, Members offered 140 questions of the 
privileges of the House, 73% of which were ruled valid. The number of valid questions offered 
each Congress varied significantly, with some Congresses considering as few as two and others 
considering more than 20. The minority party offered 72% of the total number of valid questions, 
and the proportion of questions offered by the minority remained consistent during most of the 
period. 

How valid questions were disposed of during this time period varied significantly depending on 
whether the Member offering the question belonged to the majority or the minority party. A 
majority of questions offered by the majority party were agreed to, while a majority of the 
questions offered by the minority party were tabled, meaning that the House chose to dispose of 
the resolution adversely but without taking a vote on the resolution. 
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A contrast exists between the types of questions raised and the types of questions agreed to by the 
House. The greatest number of valid questions raised related to the conduct of Members, officers, 
and employees of the House (39%) and to the House’s constitutional prerogatives, such as their 
power to originate revenue legislation (23%). Of the resolutions agreed to, however, most (78%) 
related to the House’s constitutional prerogatives, while a relative few (9%) related to conduct. 
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Introduction 

A question of the privileges of the House is a formal declaration by a Member of the House 
asserting that a situation has arisen that affects “the rights of the House collectively, its safety, 
dignity, and the integrity of its proceedings .” 1 When making the declaration, the Member submits 
a resolution providing detail on the situation and typically urging action of some sort. 

A question of privilege has been held to take precedence over all questions except a motion to 
adjourn. In explaining this unique privilege, House Speaker Thomas Reed said: 

The rights and privileges of all the Members of the House, in the discharge of their functions, 
are sacred, and the House can undertake no higher duty than the conservation of all those 
rights and privileges intact. And even if the case arises under dubious circumstances, it is 
proper for the House to pause and give suitable heed to any question which any Member 
raises with regard to his rights and privileges as a Member. It is for the House alone to 
determine what they are . 2 

Once a question of the privileges of the House is raised, the Speaker must, at some point, 
entertain the question and rule on its validity. The Speaker makes a ruling regarding whether a 
question constitutes a valid question of the privileges of the House with guidance from the House 
Parliamentarian based on House Rule IX and House precedent. If valid, a question of the 
privileges of the House will be considered on the House floor. 

The first section of this report provides information on raising and considering such questions to 
provide assistance in anticipating potential House action. Information is provided on restrictions 
governing when a question can be raised and when the Speaker must rule on the question’s 
validity. Further information is provided on actions the House may take after the Speaker’s ruling 
on the question’s validity, including how the House may consider and dispose of a valid question. 
Appendix A provides scripts of parliamentary language used on the House floor when such a 
question is raised. 

The second section of this report focuses on the content of questions in an effort to provide 
guidance as to what the Speaker may determine constitutes a valid question. It includes 
information on, and examples of, types of questions that have been ruled valid and not valid. 
Appendix B provides a list of all valid questions offered in the past two decades. 

The final section of the report provides extensive data on questions raised in the past two decades, 
such as the number of valid questions raised per Congress and the proportion of questions offered 
by the minority party. In addition, this section provides data on how valid questions were 
disposed of, which varied significantly depending on whether the Member offering the question 



1 As stated in House Rule IX. House rules provide for questions of personal privilege that are not covered in this report. 
F or more information on questions of personal privilege, see CRS Report 98-4 1 1 , Questions of Privilege in the House, 
by James V. Satumo. 

2 Speaker Thomas B. Reed, quoted in Asher C. Hinds, Hinds’ Precedents of the House of Representatives of the United 
States (Washington: GPO, 1907), (hereafter Hinds ’) vol. Ill, §2524. Questions of privilege encompass both questions 
of the privileges of the House as well as questions of personal privilege that are not covered in this report. For more 
information on questions of personal privilege, see CRS Report 98-4 1 1 , Questions of Privilege in the House, by James 
V. Satumo. 
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belonged to the majority or the minority party. This section also includes information on the 
categories of questions offered, as well as the categories of questions ultimately agreed to by the 
House. 



Restrictions Governing When Questions of the Privileges of the 
House Can Come to the Floor 

House Rule IX states that under most circumstances, a Member must give notice of his or her 
intention to raise a question of the privileges of the House. Within two legislative days of giving 
such notice, the Member will be recognized to offer the resolution. 3 In practice, the Member will 
be notified of the date and time when he or she should rise to offer the resolution after having 
given notice. 4 

Under specific circumstances, however, a question of the privileges of the House has precedence 
to interrupt the daily flow of business. In these situations, the Speaker will make an immediate 
ruling as to the validity of the question, and if valid, the question is privileged for immediate floor 
consideration. The three circumstances comprise: 

1 . A resolution that has been reported from committee; 

2. A resolution that has been offered on the floor by the majority leader or the 
minority leader; or 

3. A resolution that has been offered as privileged under the Origination Clause, 
which is the House’s constitutional right to originate all revenue measures 
(Article I, Section 7, clause 1, of the Constitution). 5 

Despite this privilege, under House precedent some restrictions govern when a question can be 
raised on the floor. For example, a question of the privileges of the House cannot be raised in 
Committee of the Whole. 6 Also, a Member rising to a question of privilege is not permitted to 
take the floor from another Member who has already been recognized for debate. 7 Likewise, a 



3 The rule was amended in the 103 rd Congress (1993) to authorize the Speaker to designate a time within two days for 
the consideration of a resolution offered from the floor by a Member other than the majority leader or minority leader 
after that Member has announced an intention to do so. In the 106 th Congress the rule was changed to permit the 
announcement of the resolution to be dispensed with by unanimous consent (H.Res. 5 [106 th Congress], January 6, 

1999. 

4 Under House precedent, a Member’s announcement of intent to offer such a resolution may take precedence over a 
special rule reported from the House Committee on Rules, but if a special rule is pending, announcements are counted 
against debate on the resolution, absent unanimous consent to the contrary. U.S. Congress, Constitution, Jefferson ’s 
Manual, and Rules of the House of Representatives, H.Doc. 112-161, 1 12 th Cong., 2 nd sess. (Washington: GPO, 2013), 
§709 (hereafter House Manual). 

5 House precedents note an occasion on which the presiding officer deferred ruling on the validity of a question of the 
privileges of the House while he “looked into [the matter] further.” Deschler ’s Precedents of the United States House 
of Representatives , H. Doc. 94-661, 94 th Cong., 2 nd sess. (Washington: GPO, 1977), vol. 3, ch. 11, §6.2, p. 45 (hereafter 
Deschler ’s). 

6 Deschler's, vol. 3, ch. 11, §4.3. The Committee of the Whole is the House of Representatives operating on the House 
floor as a committee on which every Member of the House serves. For more information see CRS Report RS20147, 
Committee of the Whole: An Introduction, by Judy Schneider. 

7 Hinds ’, vol. V, §5002. However, a Member who has been previously recognized for debate may yield time for 
preliminary debate on the question. Deschler’s, vol. 3, ch. 11, §23.3. 
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